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historical arguments. This plea worthy of a consummate tactician,
prevailed with the Corporation, including even Mr. Harrison and his
henchmen, and the amendment was carried. The controversy was
shelved indefinitely, and died a natural death, though occasional
attempts have been made to bring it to life again. The Crawford
Market and the Victoria Gardens clocks still glory in Bombay Time,
and proudly challenge vandal hands to touch them.
One cannot help feeling that all the excitement and bitterness
roused by this little battle of the clocks was somewhat ridiculous.
From a simple question of pushing forward the hands of the clock
thirty-nine minutes, it came to be regarded as a sort of life and death
contest between the popular party, headed by Pherozeshah, and the
forces of officialdom. There was, of course, a good deal of unreason-
ing prejudice behind the determined opposition to the change, and
even a feeling that a rude attack was being made upon the daily
habits and observances of the people. It was, nevertheless, a matter
in which, had the influence of Pherozeshah been cast in the scale, a
quick and easy reconcilement with the change would have un-
doubtedly taken place, and people would have soon forgotten that
they had made a trifling change in the hands of the clock. But for
once, the great leader forebpre to lead, and allowed his robust
common sense to be affected by prejudice. His innate conservatism
was not a little responsible for the tenacity and determination with
which he fought the issue. It prevented his recognizing that uni-
formity of time h^s its advantages, however unscientific and arbitrary
the standard laid down, and that the Corporation itself was one of
the bodies which had approved of the change, and thus made itself
responsible for its inauguration in the City.
n
Two months after Pherozeshah had secured the rejection of Standard
Time, a movement was initiated, destined to convulse all Bombay,
and threaten for a time seriously to impair that harmony between
the different sections of her population, which has always been such
a distinguishing characteristic of her public life. It was believed in
certain quarters that "that third vote was a personal attempt to show